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the victorious countries even an improvement took place.1 Tke
outlook for the time after the 1939-45 war with its vastly greater
cruelty and destruction of material and spiritual values is, how-
ever, undeniably much darker. It would mean asking too much
of human nature to assume that, as the accumulated effect of the
events of the past thirty years, life should not have become cheaper
in the eyes of the masses. If Alva Myrdal2 claims for her native
Sweden that " Patterns of normality and lawfulness have gradu-
ally been firmly fixed. Killing other human beings is considered
simply not good form ", we cannot expect this to be equally
true of nations that have gone through the experiences of two
world wars. Bovet could still express the optimistic view that
children remain unharmed by the picture of violence and in-
difference to suffering which is daily before their eyes, provided
they have once firmly grasped the general principle of the sanctity
of human life.3 The exceptions to that principle, however, have
become so glaring and so frequent in recent times that people
whose belief in fundamental ethical values is not particularly
strong may lose sight of the principle itself. It is nothing new,
of course, that cc das Leben ist der Gilter hochstes nicht", and we
regard it as justifiable to require the individual to sacrifice his
own life or to take the lives of others for the sake of higher values.
If only we could always be sure what these higher values are.
The recent discussion on the ethics of bombing great works of
art and architecture in order to spare the lives of allied soldiers
has revealed something of the doubts and the uneasiness existing
on that score. These are matters of high policy outside the scope
of the criminal law and, as a rule, but little affecting the behaviour
of private individuals as such. The time has come, however,
when private individuals may require, for issues vitally concerning
their daily lives, some better guidance than they can get from the
present law.
The question of how far human life might be sacrificed on
individualistic grounds leads to a reconsideration of our attitude
to Suicide and Death-Pacts^ and to the movement in favour of
Euthanasia.
1 See the author's Social Aspects of Crime in England between the Wars, pp. 105,
122 and 177 ;   War and Crime, pp. 71, 91 fT., 126.
2 Nation and Family (International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruc-
tion) (1941), p. ii.
3 See the author's War and Crime, p. 127, where the theory is tentatively put
forward that war may act as a safety-valve for crimes of violence.   It may be
doubtful, however, whether this theory will remain applicable to prolonged warfare
under conditions of unmitigated cruelty.